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Friends’ Year Book for | Q] 0 Advertisements in this column five cents 


conveys information which Friends 
generally ought to possess, for instance: 

TIMES and PLACES of holding Yearly 
and Quarterly Meetings. 

Register of First-DAY SCHOOLS and 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Times of holding COMMITTEE and 
other MEETINGS around Philadelphia 
in 1910. 

The book is as complete as the in- 
formation obtainable could make it. 

PRICE OF YEAR BOOK 

Single copies 10 cents 
Single copies by mail........12 cents 
1 dozen copies by mail 

To dealers who order two or three 
dozen copies, a special price will be 
given. 

Send orders to Walter H. Jenkins, 
140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


Stenographe 


Sean Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street. 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


Oyster Supper 


for benefit of 


Friend’s Home for Children 
will be held 


Ist Month 25th, 1910 


at the 
SCOTTISH RITES HALL 
S. W. Cor. Broad and Race Sts. 
From 5 to 8 o’clock P. M. 


After the supper an interesting entertain- 
ment will be given. 
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WANTED. 


LADY OF REFINEMENT (FRIEND) DE- 
sires a position of trust. Capable companion 
for lady. Ability as office and general assistant in 
small Hotel or Cottage at Mountain or Seashore 
Resort. Address with full particulars, S., Box 90, 
this office. 


WANTED—A FRIEND TO TAKE CARE OF 
meeting house at Gwynedd, Pa. House rent 
free. Steady work at trucking assured. 
ITUATION WANTED.—COMPANION, WILL- 
ing to help with light duties, assistant in Doc- 
tor’s office, or any position of trust wanted by a 
refined young woman of bright disposition. Ad- 
dress A, C. W., 456 Locust Ave., Germantown, 


ANTED.— BY AN EXPERIENCED WO- 

man a position as housekeeper to invalid 
mother or elderly people where other help is kept. 
Address No. 91, this office. 


ANTED.— —BY A PROFESSIONAL NURSE, 
care of invalid, good reader and writer; desir- 
able reference; city or suburb; moderate wages. 
Address M, this office. 
XPERIENCED N ON. P RO FESSIONAL 
nurse wishes position; care of invalid or 
companion; good reader. No. 92, this office. 


OTHER’S HELPER. WE WANT A 
young woman to help with children, agree- 
able home, other help kept. Address No. 93, 
Intelligencer Office. 


Continued on page iii. 
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NOTICE. 


A special meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Buck Hill Falls Company will be held in the Audi- 
torium of the Young Friends’ Association Build- 
ing. 15th and Cherry St., Philadelphia, on the 
Second-day of the Second Month, 1910 at 2 P. M., 
to take action on approval or disapproval of the 
proposed increase in the Capital Stock of said 
Company from $100,000.00 to $200,000.00, and to 
transact such other business as may come before 
it. 


Phila., 


MORGAN BUNTING, 


11-29-09, Secretary 


I MENTION 


MY TOUR TO EUROPE 


earlier than usual because the 


PARTY IS FILLING RAPIDLY 


May I send you particulars? 


JOHN L. CARVER 


Secretary BARTLETT TOURS CO, 
522 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


INDEPENDENT TRAVELLERS 
supplied with 


Steamship and Railroad Tickets, Travelers Checks, Guide 
Books, and ae a to Travel. 


MILLINERY #522 es 
ming, rates moderate. 


M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 21st St., Phila. 





Report of the condition of 


Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Go. 


At Lansdowne, Penna. at the close of business December 31st, 1909. 


RESOURCES 


Cash on hand 

Due from Banks and Bankers 
Banking House and Fixtures 
First Mortgages Owned ...... 
Time Loans on Collateral 

Call Loans on Collateral 
Bonds Owned 


$ 17,184.11 
81,423.95 
31,000.00 
165,692.00 
93,168 82 
133,733.82 
181,482.50 


$703,685.20 


(Established 1903) 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock $125,000. 00 
Undivided Profits Earned - 
Due Banks and Bankers ........... 

Deposits ......... : 530,256 


$708,585.2 


*Ex, dividend 


Trust Funds ...... $168,302.92 


We give carefui personal attention to every detail ounnacted with the 
Trust Estates placed in our care. 


GEORGE FOSTER WHITE, President. 


VMViLLi Nha Y 


HATS, BONNETS and SMALL EFFECTS 


E. BINDER, 1734 Columbia Ave., PHILADELPHIA 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent. 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 


Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 





Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


A gentleman of wide experience who investi- 
gated the school, said, ““The very strongest point 
in this school lies in its carrying out of the funda- 
mental idea governing all Friends’ Schoolsand al- 
most the corner stone of the religion itself—Edu- 
cation in the broadest meaning of the term, 
morally as well as mentally.” 

Catalogues on request. 

ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Head Master. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 





Ss. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 







Watchmakers 


A man must be a watch- 
maker—and a good one—to 
work in our shop. That is 
why it is safe to send your 
watch here for repairs. 
All work guaranteed. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 















Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 

and prepares for college. 
W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


rs Friends’ School _ 


Greene Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 

| College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 
For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primaszy 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter- 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 








For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H. W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., Stats 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 





W. J. MacWatters 


WITH 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


1220 & 1222 MARKET STREET 
Manufacturers of 
Bundhar and French Wilton, 
Extra Body Brussels, 


Rugs and Carpets 


Importers of 
Oriental Rugs, German Linoleum, 
China and Japan Mattings. 


Dealers in 
Domestic Carpets and Rugs of depend- 
able makes and quality. 


Our Bargain Room contains Carpets at 
“ Closing Out” Prices. 


Friends’ Central School 
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Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1836. 





He who toils year after year to furnish others 
with wealth and superfluities, until by over much 
labor he is wearied and oppressed, understands 
the meaning of the language, “Ye know the heart 
of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land 
of Egypt.” 


JOHN WOOLMAN. 


IN THE SHIRT WAIST SHOP. 


[By Elizabeth Lloyd, from the Yiddish of Morris Rosen- 
feld* and the literal rendering in English by Leo Wiener.] 


They roar in the shop, the machines, O so wildly, 
That oft I forget in the roar what I’ve been; 

I am in the terrible turmoil o’ershadowed, 
My self disappears, I am just a machine. 

I work, and I work, and I work, without ceasing, 
I toil on, and toil on, and toil on, all day; 

For what? And for whom? I know not, I ask not,— 
How should a machine ever think by the way? 


I have neither feelings, nor thoughts, nor yet reason, 
The hard work, so bitter, so bloody, kills all,— 
Kills beauty and virtue, things richest and deepest, 
The noblest, the highest that life holds in thrall. 
They fly by, the seconds, the minutes, the hours, 
As swiftly as sails pass the nights and the days; 
I drive the machine as though I would catch them, 
I chase without end, I am lost in the maze. 


The clock in the workshop goes on without resting, 
It points, and it ticks, and it wakes, o’er and o’er; 
Once a man told to me all of its meaning, 
The pointing and waking,—the reason therefor; 
As if in a dream all his thoughts I remember, 
The clock it awakes in me visions serene, 
Spirit and sense—something else—I’ve forgotten; 
I know not, I know not, I am a machine. 


Again when at seasons I hear the clock ticking; 
Quite other to me is its pointing, its speech, 
It seems, as I toil, its unrest eggs me onward, 
Work more, work yet more, is the thought it would teach; 
I hear in its sound the boss’s words angry, 
The hands, to my vision, his gloomy looks show; 
The clock ticks, I shudder,—it drives me and calls me, 
It calls me “Machine,” and cries out to me, “Sew!” 


But when for a time the wild tumult is ended, 
And off goes the master the brief noontide hour, 
O then in my head it seems as though day dawns, 
In my heart is a pain—I feel my soul cower; 
And bitter and boiling the tears ’neath my eyelids, 
They fall on my poor meagre luncheon, my bread,— 
It chokes me, I cannot eat more, O I cannot, 
O horrible toil! O bitterest need! 


*“Songs from the Ghetto,” by Morris Rosenfeld; with 
Prose Translation, Glossary and Introduction, by Leo 
Wiener, Instructor in Slavic Languages at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Boston, Small, Maynard & Co. 1900. 
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The shop seems to me in this brief midday hour, 
A battlefield bloody, all strewn with the dead; 
Around and around I see corpses lying, 
And cries from the earth the life blood that is shed. 
A moment, and loud sounds the tocsin of labor, 
The dead are awakened, renewed is the fight, 
The corpses they strive on, for strangers, for strangers, 
They battle, they fall, and are lost in the night. 


I look on the field in the bitterest anger, 
In terror, revengeful, with pain born of hell;— 
The clock ticks, if rightly I hear, it is saying, 
“An end to your slavery, my voice is its knell!” 
It stirs up within me my reason, my feelings, 
And shows how the hours so speedily fly; 
I stay in my misery while I am silent, 
I’m lost if I suffer and utter no cry. 


The man that sleeps in me begins to awaken, 

The slave that wakes in me is falling asleep, 
And now is the time ripe to break off the shackles, 
And end to this anguish! My selfhood I’ll keep! 
Then sudden—the whistle, the boss—a commotion! 
I lose all my reason, forget what things mean,— 
A tumult, they battle, my self is o’erpowered,— 

I know not, I care not, I am a machine! 


THE INTELLECT IN RELIGION. 


Occasionally we still hear Friends declaim 
against what they term an “Intellectual Relig- 
ion,” though far less frequently than was their 
custom fifty years ago. Then it seemed to many 
te be a matter of conscience to assert, in rising 
to speak, that they “brought nothing with them 
to the meeting,’”—meaning that they had given 
no thought previously to the subject upon which 
they were about to discourse. With most of the 
speakers this was probably a simple misnomer,— 
their protest against all “intellectual religion,” 
properly stated, being their objection to the pres- 
entation of a dogmatic form of theology, but with 
many it was undoubtedly due to an unenlightened 
conception of the nature of religion. 

As an excuse for their unintelligent presenta- 
tion of the message, they took refuge in the de- 
claration of Jesus to those who should be ar- 
raigned before church officials or magistrates for 
their heresy: “Take no thought how, or what ye 
shall answer, or what ye shall say: for the Holy 
Ghost shall teach you in the same hour what ye 
ought to say.” 
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In considering this subject, we have simply 
to reflect (and in reflecting we must certainly use 
the intellect and the product of our reflection will 
depend upon the quality of our intelligence) to be 
assured of the value of the intellect in forming 
a judgment of the character of God, of his re- 
lationship and of his method of revealing Him- 
self to the human race. 

Not to dwell upon the infinite ages through 
which primeval man struggled to free himself of 
perpetual fear of his gods, who according to his 
untutored mind visited upon him the curse of 
famine and cold and all the ills that made life 
miserable, and whose religion therefore consisted 
in the worship of demons, whose favor was to be 
gained only through abject servitude, even to the 
sacrifice of things he held most dear in his affec- 
tion,—let us pass to the idea of God exemplified 
in the early history of the Hebrew race. 

Here we find an anthropomorphic conception 
of God, who at his pleasure, visited the sons of 
men, talked and ate with them, led them in battle, 
and directed them in all their affairs in life 
through his personal revelations to his favored 
subjects. 

But nothing is more marked in the Scripture 
record than is the changing conception of the 
character of God, entertained by the Jews—as 
they developed in the knowledge of their own 
selves and of the world in which they lived. We 
are just beginning to appreciate the value of the 
Bible as a record of the development of the idea 
of God, in purity and truth, with a people earnest- 
ly searching to acquaint themselves with God,— 
ending in the highest and most perfect exempli- 
fication of the character of God, as taught by 
Jesus, “a child of Israel.” 

Here again God became a companion of man,— 
not on certain occasions and in physical form, as 


with Abraham and Moses,—but at all times, and: 


in spirit. Not as a God to be feared, but as a 
Father to be loved. Not as a God for a special 
nation, but as the Father of all in every age and 
part of the world. 

But the world was not prepared to receive his 
message. Nor is it yet. Dogmatism, not intelli- 
gence, has barred its way. Jesus the Messiah, not 
Jesus the Exemplar, constituted the heavenly vis- 
ion. The intellect of man failed to comprehend 
human possibilities of acquaintanceship with God 
till science demonstrated them. 

Think of what science has done for religious 
development—for the development, that is, of 
man’s comprehension of God, since Copernicus 
died, fearing to reveal before that hour, because 
of the opposition of the church, his astronomical 
proofs that the earth is but one of the lesser satel- 
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lites of the sun, instead of being, as the Ptolemaic 
theory maintained, the centre of the universe, 
around which the sun and stars revolve. 

Couple this with Newton’s intellectual grasp 
of the fact that the universe is held in balance by 
a force of gravity that maintains a harmony of 
movement unieviating in its action; and com- 
pare this with the ancient belief of the church 
that God resilled just above our skies and that 
the stars are angels’ eyes glancing therethrough. 
Not alone the omnipotence, omnipresence and 
order of God’s rule has been thus demonstrated, 
but the incontestible fact that there is but one 
Supreme Ruler over all. 

Call to mind the servitude of Christian teachers 
to the dogma of Original Sin, and try to estimate 
how the investigations of scientists have proved 
that all the higher types of living creatures have, 
under a law of nature, developed from lower 
forms, that God’s plan of creation was not an ex- 
periment that failed, but was one consonant with 
the idea of an Omniscient Power, who, from the 
beginning, saw the end. 

And so we might go on with the demonstra- 
tion of the influence of conquests of the intellect 
that have led up to a more and more clarified vis- 
ion of the character of God. 

Religionists were once satisfied by the dogmatic 
decisions of the church, but step by step the dis- 
coveries of science have revealed the thoughts of 
God that have relegated the superstitions of 
former beliefs to their proper place,—an unin- 
telligent idea of God. 

The religious teaching of to-day must satisfy 
the intellect as well as the conscience of church- 
goers. 

In this progress the Friend finds a confirmation 
of his belief that the Kingdom of God is within— 
an Omnipresence that leads ever to a higher and 
purer type of life, as stated by the poet: 

“IT doubt not through the ages 
One increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened 
With the process of the suns.” 


New York. Wo. M. JACKSON. 


When the peace of the world is established and 
the names of those who love their fellow-men are 
written in a book of gold, the name of Edward 
Ginn will appear among those who have conse- 
crated wealth to its highest uses. He has an- 
nounced his intention to spend fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year in the cause of peace so long as he lives, 
and at his death to leave one million dollars to 
continue the work. In this casc, so far as we know, 
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there has been no criticism of his motives, and no 
assertion that this was the effort of a man who 
had gained his money in evil ways to pacify the 
public by devoting his ill-gotten gains to good ob- 
jects. Indeed, it was a surprise to everybody that 
he has so much money to give, and that he had al- 
ready privately spent so much in the same cause. 
The Saturday Review and some who write in favor 
of greater armament on sea and land think that 
we who believe in peace are simply white-livered 
sentimentalists, feminists and mollycoddles. Be- 
fore the contest is ended it may appear that as 
much energy, courage, wisdom and patriotism 
goes into the peace movement as were ever re- 
quired in less happy days when war was the only 
method of arbitrament between nations. 


—Christian Register. 


SOME PHILADELPHIA MEETINGS. II. 

[A paper read before the Young Friends’ Association 
of Philadelphia, by Mary H. Whitson, the material for it 
having been gathered by Samuel Jones.] 

In a paper read at a Monthly Meeting held in 
Eleventh month, 1859, Elizabeth Newport and 
Ann Weaver informed Friends of a concern that 
had impressed their minds. This was that a meet- 
ing for Friends should be held in the northwest- 
ern part of the city. Concerned Friends met sev- 
eral times during the month and at the next 
Monthly Meeting a committee was appointed to 
meet with Friends and this started the movement 
for a meeting at Seventeenth Street and Girard 
Avenue, which was opened in 1872. In 1880 a 
similar concern arose with Friends at Fair Hill 
and after holding meetings in private houses for 
a year, the present house was built. 

A large week-day school was, for many years, 
held at Fourth and Green Streets under the care 
of the Meeting, but changes in the neighborhood 
brought about its closing some five years ago. 

On Ninth month 29th, 1861, Jane Johnson and 
Louisa J. Roberts opened a First-day school and 
it remained in existence for about thirty-three 
years. This was the first school of its kind in the 
city and almost the first among Friends. It 
brought forth fruit; three young men appeared 
in the ministry in their teens and two of them 
are now acknowledged ministers, the third hav- 
ing died. Another member became a prominent 
minister in another denomination. 

Green Street Meeting was very large until forty 
years ago, when Girard Avenue Meeting was es- 
tablished. There are people living who, when 
children, had to sit on the steps. The contributor 








of these data remembers only one occasion upon 
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which the upper galleries were used. It was at 
a circular meeting during the week and Samuel 
J. Levick, who was in attendance, took for his 
text, “Take off your coat, roll up your sleeves, and 
go to work.” The membership is now about 700. 

Among the ministers who have belonged to the 
meeting are: Abram Lower, who took an active 
part at the time of the separation; Amos Peaslee, 
Elizabeth Stiles, Elizabeth Newport, Jane John- 
son, Ann Weaver, Ann Townsend, Rachel Moore 
(later Rachel Townsend) and Mary Cox, who was 
acknowledged at the age of thirty-four. In the 
year 1885 there were twenty-two members who 
spoke in meeting and since that time the follow- 
ing have been acknowledged: Louisa J. Roberts, 
Francis Newlin, Edwin L. Pierce, Samuel Jones, 
Anna Smith, Sarah T. Linvill and Sarah T. Gris- 
com; Rachel Mathers and Hannah Linton brought 
their certificates to Green Street, having been 
acknowledged elsewhere. Of the twenty-two men- 
tioned above, four have moved to other meetings 
and have since been acknowledged. 


FRANKFORT MEETING. 

When Philadelphia was settied, in 1682, what 
is now known as Frankford was called Oxford. 
Adjoining it were Poetquesink and Tookany. The 
following year a Monthly Meeting was established, 
composed of three Meetings: one met at the 
home of Richard Waln, which afterward became 
Abington Meeting; the second met first at the 
home of John Hart in Poetquesink and later in 
a loghouse built and used for meeting and school 
purposes till the Keithian separation, when some 
Friends went to Byberry and others to Abington 
and to what was later known as the Frankford 
Meeting; the third Meeting was held at the home 
of Sarah Sayers, which was near the present 
Frankford Meeting House and was called the Ox- 
ford Meeting till some time in 1804, when it was 
changed to Frankford Preparative Meeting. 

Thomas Fairman gave a piece of ground to 
build a Meeting House on. The first house was 
of logs; this was replaced by a brick one, to which 
was built, in 1775, an addition of brick and stone. 
This Meeting House, which belonged to Abington 
Monthly Meeting, is the oldest one in Philadelphia. 
Its old horse block still remains as a relic of the 
time when saddle horses were the principal means 
of conveyance. 

After the Keithian Separation had broken up 
the Meeting originally held at the house of John 
Hart, that Friend transferred the property to 
Trinity Oxford Church, to which body it still be- 
longs. An old gravestone in the churchyard, 
dated 1708, bears the following inscription: 
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“Here by these lines is testified, 

No Quaker was she when she died; 

So far was she from Quakerism 

That she desired to have baptism 

For her own babes and children dear; 
To this these lines true witness bear. 
And, furthermore, she did obtain 

That through faith all shall rise again 
Out of the graves at the last day 

And in that faith she passed away.” 

In 1782 the Yearly Meeting recommended the 
establishment of schools for the education of the 
youth and in 1783 Oxford Preparative Meeting 
took up the subject and raised a fund, by sub- 
scription, “for schooling such children whose 
parents or guardians, living within the meeting, 
were not able to give them proper education.” 
The school was run jointly with outsiders, but 
this part control not being satisfactory, Friends 
bought complete ownership. Later this house 
was sold and upon a lot at Paul Street and Meet- 
ing House Lane, purchased for £30, there was 
erected a new schoolhouse at a cost of £338. After 
a few years this house and lot were sold; the 
proceeds of the sale are still held by a committee 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting and as there is 
no school, the income is used by the meeting and 
First-day school. 

Soon after 1804 the meeting changed its name 


to Frankford Preparative Meeting which, after 
the separation, became a part of Philadelphia 


Quarterly Meeting. The meeting was, at one 
time, quite large as may be seen from the fact 
that at one period there were fifteen acknowledged 
ministers in attendance. Among these was James 
Simpson, of whom it is recorded that he often 
became sleepy during meeting and upon one oc- 
casion he arose and went outside and rolled in 
the grass before returning to meeting. This 
Friend lived in Frankford Road near Adams 
Street in a small house which is still standing. 

About the middle of the last century the meet- 
ing became quite small because several Friends 
moved to other localities and finally, for some 
time, the attendance consisted of only two per- 
sons—Anna Dean and her daughter. This Friend 
became discouraged and went to Jane Johnson to 
say that she thought of ceasing attending; but she 
was encouraged to continue and since then several 
have joined the Meeting. 

A First-day school has been held for several 
years and although it was quite large for a time, 
it, too, has decreased in size. Few members of 
the First-day school were Friends; it was more 
of a Mission school and had among its scholars 
some of Frankford’s prominent business men of 
to-day. The school has been superintended by 
Elizabeth Whitelock, Rebecca Harper, Anna 
Deen and Abbie Brannan. 
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About twenty years ago Jeremiah Linn and 
wife received permission to shelter their horse in 
the meeting house shed while they attended the 
Baptist Church—the shelter they generally used 
was being repaired. One day they decided to visit 
the meeting and after that they became regular 
attenders and were received in membership upon 
their application in 1891. At his death Jeremiah 
left about $12,000 to Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

FAIR HILL MEETING. 


In 1703 Philadelphia Monthly Meeting directed 
Nicholas Waln and John Goodson to purchase four 
acres of ground for £8 current money of Penn- 
sylvania at Cambria and Ninth Streets. It was 
to be held “for the benefit, use and behoof of the 
poor people of said meeting forever, and for a 
place to erect a meeting house and schoolhouse 
on for ye use and service of the said people, and 
for a place to bury their dead.” 

William Penn made to George Fox a gift of 
1,000 acres, which entitled him to sixteen acres 
of liberty land and two town lots. He did not 
receive the patent for this property during his 
lifetime and at his death left the 1,000 acres to 
his sons-in-law. The sixteen-acre lot was left to 
Friends—“ten acres of it for a close to put 
Friends’ horses in, when they came from afar to 
Meeting, that they may not be lost in the woods, 
and the other six for a meeting house and a play- 
ground for the children in the town to play on, 
and for a garden to plant with physical plants, 
for lads and lasses to learn to know simple plants 
and to make oils and ointments.” The sixteen 
acres and two town lots were not claimed till after 
the city was laid out and occupied, and, as the 
claim interfered with the plans, a good deal of 
discussion arose. Friends finally on Eighth 
month 28th, 1705, accepted from Penn’s commis- 
sioners, twenty acres adjoining the acre they had 
already purchased at Fair Hill and they also con- 
veyed, as part of George Fox’s gift, a lot on the 
south side of Market Street above Third, 33 feet 
by 306 feet. This was where Franklin Place 
was afterward opened and it was at one time 
the property of Benjamin Franklin. In 1767 the 
heirs of George Fox claimed all of the property 
but the matter was compromised by the payment 
of £500 and the property confirmed to the own- 
ers together with a lot on Front Street below Vine 
and a bank lot opposite on the Delaware. Soon 
after Friends received the twenty acres (1705) 
a meeting house, 15 feet by 25 feet, was built. 
The front and sides were of alternate red and 
black bricks and in the rear the black bricks were 
arranged in lozenge or diamond shapes—a style 
much used from 1700 to 1725. 
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No meeting had been held at Fair Hill for many 
years prior to 1881. At that time several families 
residing in the neighborhood met in private 
houses for a year or two, the first meeting being 
held at the home of Edwin L. Pierce, 2831 North 
Eleventh Street, and then built the present meet- 
ing house, which was partly burned out only a 
few weeks after it was built. This house stands 
on the corner of Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street—the old house stood on a high bank 
near the southeast corner of Cambria and Hutch- 
inson Streets. It was during one of the meetings 
held in private houses that a young Friend pro- 
posed the establishment of a home for children 
and the first home was opened at 3401 German- 
town Avenue, but it was later moved to 4011 
Aspen Street. Although it never came under the 
care of a meeting, Friends all over the city and 
country became interested in it and while it is 
called a Friends’ Home for Children, there have 
never been any Friends’ children in it. 

A meeting is still held nine months in the year 
under the care of a committee of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. There is a large and prosper- 
ous First-day school, from which the meeting has 
received several members. Aside from meetings 
for worship, meetings are held at the time of 
funerals, and many prominent Friends have been 
buried in the grounds adjoining. 


BACK TO THE CITY. 


The country we reluctantly leave behind us. 
The country means much. It promises health, 
the grandeur of nature, the sublimities of rest and 
tranquillity. But it is the peace and the silence of 
the armistice. The battle awaits. 

In the city is the multitude, the multitude who 
know no rest from exacting labor, who know no 
tranquillity amid the roar of the blind machine. 
They are the city, the State and the nation. And 
to be of the people we must be of them, to taste of 
their pain and linger in their misery. They are 
the salt of the earth; without them civilization 
loses its savor. 

The city is not a beautiful place to dwell in. It 
is ugly. It does not entice the soul. It repels it. 
It does not lure on the spirit. It crushes it. Yet 
it is in the city that the lap of the present holds 
the promise of the morrow. 

Modern conditions, at their best and worst, are 
to be found only in the city. It is the city that 
was transformed from the wilderness and that 
has forged on centuries ahead of the country. It 
is the city that tamed the elements, checked the 
river in its course and charmed the lightning and 
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the wind. It is the city that has made man su- 
preme over nature. 

And in the city is the great social problem. It 
is more than the problem of our sisters of the gut- 
ter who pass out of our view as so many ships of 
the night. They are part of the problem. It is 
more than the problem of our brothers of the 
groggery who sink in the slough of despair. It 
is more than the problem of the men and the wo- 
men whom fate has mismated. These and more 
are part of the problem. The social problem, 
above all else, is that which concerns itself with 
the daily lives of the millions of hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, men, women and children, 
who delve into the raw material of mother Nature 
and bring forth human society. It is the prob- 
lem of their hunger, their poverty, their labor 
and their slavery. That is the social problem, of 
which all others are but a part. That is the 
problem of the city, and it is to that we return. 

We come back to the city because we are part 
of that problem and must bend our might to its 
solution. We come back because we are driven 
into the whirlpool of seething, struggling human- 
kind. We return because we hear the call of our 
own flesh and blood. We are bound by insepar- 
able ties to humanity. We answer the summons 
of fraternity. 

It is in the manger of civilization, the bleak, in- 
hospitable city, wherein each man’s hand is 
raised against his brother and class is arrayed 
against class, that the nation and the world must 
seek to find its salvation. 

—J.E.C., in Arden Club Talk. 


“THE ADVANCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ PRIN- 
CIPLES.” 


The only question worthy of discussion in re- 
gard to the activities of the Committee on the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles is the question 
of the best means of making those activities more 
effective in the future than they have been in the 
past. Both theoretically and experimentally, the 
Committee has not only proved its right to exist- 
ence, but has also wrought a genuine revelation 
of the possibilities for good which are open to 
Friends in an organized or collective capacity. 
The sum of money which the Committee has ex- 
pended in the past, and asks for in the immedi- 
ate future is relatively very small in comparison 
with the sums expended for similar purposes by 
other religious societies, and in comparison with 
the sums of money which were collected and ex- 
pended by Friends for similar purposes in the 
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early history of the Society. So far from the 
Committee being a menace to a free ministry, one 
of its chief aims and one of its best results has 
been to diminish the professional ministry which 
has grown up in many of our Meetings. This 
aim and result has been secured by pouring into 
many of our moribund meetings a stream of vital 
religious service, and by arousing individuals 
from a somnolent dependence upon others to a 
sense of their own responsibilities. 

The Committee’s consecrated and most efficient 
secretary has taken up in a noble and self-sacri- 
ficing manner the task which was borne by George 
Fox and many of his contemporaries, and for 
the support of which the early Society was uni- 
versally and successfully appealed to. The chief 
difficulty in our own day has been that the Com- 
mittee and its secretary have been left with far 
too little aid from the Society to struggle with 
this great task as best they might. 

The one practical suggestion which this article 
is designed to advance, is that the Committee’s 
organization should be extended to every Month- 
ly Meeting in the Society. This might be done 
by having the General Secretary select in each 
Meeting two or more Friends, of both sexes, of 
efficiency, and of consecrated energy to serve as 
the Committee’s nerve centres in that Meeting. 
These local representatives should study care- 
fully the conditions and needs of their Meeting 
and consult with the General Secretary and the 
Committee as to the best means of supplying those 
needs. 

In the growing days of the Society, Swarthmore 
Hall was the centre of an organized Committee 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, with 
George and Margaret Fell Fox as its General Sec- 
retaries. To this centre came frequent and de- 
tailed reports from the various Meetings in Eng- 
land and abroad, and as a result of those reports, 
a vast deal of practical and helpful work was ac- 
complished in every nook and corner of the So- 
ciety, and beyond its limits as well. 

In our day, the “reading and answering of 
Queries” has been permitted to displace to far 
too great an extent the personal, daily, mission- 
ary efforts which were put forth by the founders 
of the Society to hold the Society together, and to 
enable it to accomplish its mission. 

The living epistle must take the place of the 
dead letter, the live message of glad tidings must 
again replace ecclesiastical formalism, and the en- 
ergetic laborer within the Lord’s vineyards must 
be substituted for Yearly Meeting reports, if the 
Society is to accomplish the mission which is re- 
quired of it in our day and generation. 

While “thinking individually,’’ we must assur- 


edly “act collectively” if we desire to mind the 
light which shines for our generation; and the 
Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles is one of the most promising means of 
achieving these ends which is to be met with in 
the history of the Society. 


Swarthmore, Pa. Ws. I. HULL. 


For sometime I have been much interested in 
its work and feel that in some ways it is the most 
important Committee of the General Conference, 
for as things are tending in many localities, un- 
less we can remove the indifference and in its 
place create a lively interest among our member- 
ship, there will be many meetings that will have 
to be laid down. The trouble with so many of 
us is that we will not undertake anything for 
which we have not a precedent, and the work 
that the Advancement Committee has to do has 
no precedent, unless we go back to the days of 
Fox and Penn. I have sometimes wondered what 
our early Friends relied on to guide them in their 
work for the building up of the Society. They 
had no established precedent and it might be much 
better for us in many ways if we had not either, 
for then we would have to do as they did, rely 
on the inspiration and revelation of the Holy 
Spirit for our assistance. Many of our friends, 
especially the older ones, fail to grasp the full 
meaning of the changed conditions now, as com- 
pared with those of their younger days. We must 
do our work in our own way to make it effective, 
and while there are some objections to the pres- 
ent methods, they are much better adapted to 
our present needs than the methods in vogue with 
our ancestors. When we are wiiling to admit 
that the most important thing is to do something, 
and that methods of accomplishing it are only 
at best secondary, we are getting back to first 
principles without censuring those who have pre- 
ceded us. 

I hope to see the work of the Advancement Com- 
mittee continue. It has shown by what is has 
accomplished its right to existence and the finan- 
cial burden should be shouldered by the member- 
ship at large. The few Friends here will soon 
send their mite to the treasurer of the committee. 

Under existing conditions, no one could be ex- 
pected to do the work that the secretary of the 
committee does without compensation for it. I 
fail to see any difference in principle, whether 
I contribute $5.00 to the work of the Committee, 
or do as did our parents and grandparents, when 
opportunity offered, take their time and their ve- 
hicle and team to transport visiting friends from 
one neighborhood to another. 


West Liberty, Ia. GRIFFITH E. COALE. 
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I have been very much interested in the two 
last editorials, also the comment by Wm. Canby 
Ferris on this vital subject. I have felt ever since 
the committee was organized that they were 
working in the right direction. No organization 
can do any good work without a head, as what 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s business, hence 
matters drift and nothing is done. Whereas, if 
we have an active and competent head to get 
those (who might be willing to act if they are 
asked) to take part, it forms a co-operation that 
is needed in all good work. As the editorial of 
Twelfth month 18th says, in these latter days 
very little can be done without co-operation, as 
| understand there was a fund in the earliest days 
of our Society for the expenses of public Friends. 
As Friend Ferris aptly says, our ministers do not 
live on air. The editorial justly says, all active 
members should feel a responsibility in the com- 
mittee’s work and not be willing for others to do 
their work for them. 

I feel that Friend Ferris has a wrong impres- 
sion of the working of the committee. I take it 
that he feels it is a step toward a paid ministry, 
but that is not the case any more than the fund 
set apart in the early days of Society for the 
expenses of public Friends. It has been my duty 
and privilege as chairman of our temperance 
committee to get some one quite often to attend 
our First-day morning meeting and speak to us 
on temperance in our First-day school. I have 
mostly written to the secretary of the Committee 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles and 
if he could not come himself, he put me in touch 
with some who could. Far be it from me to wish 
to see a system of paid ministry in our Society, 
but the workings of this committee is just the 
reverse, as I know the Secretary is working hard 
to get the young people and the laymen generally 
interested in Society work and the expression of 
their views freely. Friend Ferris is right in 
wishing to see a social revival and cultivation of 
fraternal bonds. There should be no rich or poor 
so far as social and religious bonds are concerned, 
which I know the Committee are working hard 
to eliminate and I think they are succeeding to 
a remarkable degree. 


Trenton, N. J. ABEL MAHAN. 


I noted with deep regret in the editorial in last 
week’s Intelligencer that more funds are needed 
to continue the splendid work that the Committee 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles is 
doing. I am surprised that there has been any 
difficulty in raising sufficient funds for the pur- 
poses of this committee. I thought that our mem- 
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bers everywhere recognized that through its in- 
strumentality the different meetings, both month- 
ly and yearly, had been brought into closer touch 
with each other, and that the individuals in many 
of our small meetings had been encouraged to 
such an extent that new life and vigor was shown 
in them. 

After the General Conference at Winona Lake 
I was asked to give an account of it to our meet- 
ing here. In regard to the work of the Advance- 
ment Committee I remarked that nothing had 
been done by the General Conference of more 
value to our Society than the creating of this 
Committee and the appointment of its General 
Secretary. That we are not able to appreciate 
this unless we read the report of this work and 
especially that part of it dealing with visits to 
all our meetings. I met scores of men and women 
at the Conference from meetings which had been 
visited who were all of the opinion that they had 
been helped and that new life had sprung up in 
their meetings, and that they had come to a clearer 
insight into what Friends stand for. To show 
the spirit in which this Committee is working, 
read these closing words of its report at the Con- 
ference. 


“In reverent consciousness that our endeavors 
have been put forth with the desire that they 
should meet the witness of the Spirit in our- 
selves, and throughout our membership; with the 
prayer that Friends everywhere may feel the 
work is theirs, and must be done by them in their 
own meetings, no committee being able to pro- 
mote the progress of the truth unless all Friends 
endeavor to come up to the mark of their high 
calling; with the hope that fortifies courage, 
stimulates conviction, and inspires service, we 
close this story of our stewardship.” 


I feel that the money contributed and used for 
this work is well spent. In fact that it is an ab- 
solute necessity for us to have one central com- 
mittee to look to for work along these lines of 
help and encouragement to those meetings which 
need our sympathy and interest. Let me urge 
those who may not have contributed either 
through ignorance of or indifference to the work 
of this committee, to look into it and contribute 
to it even if it is only a small amount. Your 
money will be well spent and you will see it bring- 
ing good results now and even more so in the 
future. I want to show my faith in and sympathy 
with the work by enclosing my check to add to 
my previous contribution. I wish I could make 
it fifty times as large. 


Yours truly, 


Wilmington, Del. GEO. B. MILLER. 
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ADVANCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES. 
In this column in our issue of Twelfth month 
18th, certain phases of our co-operative activity 
for the advancement of our principles were taken 
up. It was felt that the time was here for us 
to come to a fuller understanding as to our re- 
sponsibility in this matter. What was written 
was with a view to making the Intelligencer a 
medium through which Friends might more gen- 
erally take part in the work, so that there might 
be the less danger of many of our members drift- 
ing into the attitude of leaving such work to a 
Committee or to one or more individuals. 

A part of such co-operation, but a very small 
part, is the gathering of funds. No large funds 
such as are necessary for the missionary and 
other activities of the churches are necessary for 
us in this work. By the very nature of our con- 
cern and our methods money can play but a small 
part in the activity of Friends. There is a small 
part, however, for it to play, just as in the older 
days a form of hospitality that is no longer pos- 
sible played a certain part. 

Another part of this co-operation, and also a 
small part, is the use of the whole time of a Friend 
as general secretary. Such employment is of no 
value (and may be actually harmful) unless it 
can be used in making possible and more effective 
parts of the time of many Friends inall our meetings. 

These two matters, the use of a certain amount 
of money and the employment of a Friend for 
practically all his time, seem in the minds of some 
of our Friends to be all there is, or the main part, 
of the movement for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles as it centers in the General Confer- 
ence Committee. The first response to our edi- 
torial was a communication which was published 
in the Jntelligencer of Twelfth month 25th. The 
writer of this communication took it for granted 
that those interested in this movement are doing 
exactly what it would be entirely contrary to our 
principles and purposes to do. No doubt he voices 
the feeling of others who do not send their views 
to be printed. 





We are glad to be able to publish in another 
column of this issue communications from some 
of those who have taken an interest and a part 
in the carrying forward of the concern for the 
present day advancement of our principles, in 
which they have something to say in regard to 
their ideals and purposes in such interest and 
activity. Such exchange of views may be of 
value in bringing still more of our members to 
a realization of our present day responsibilities 
as members of a Society of friends; and also in 
bringing ourselves and others to a clearer view 
of the actual tasks and best methods of such a 
Society. 

We do not need to worry about the financial 
side of the matter. There has never been any 
serious concern on the part of those who have 
had the care of this part of the work. There 
need be no anxiety but that as our work expands 
and as more is needed it will be forthcoming. 
The only reason for awaking greater interest in 
the financial side is that practically our whole 
membership may come to share in contributing 
the small annual sums per member that may be 
needed. This will not only put our finances on 
a sound Friendly and democratic basis but, what 
is of equal importance, will distribute the respon- 
sibility to each several individual and will make 
us members of the Society of Friends, actually 
co-laborers in the tasks that lie before us. 

Weare publishing this week also a report of 
matters coming up at the monthly meeting of the 
Advancement Committee. We intend to publish 
such a report each month. 

We hope that the Intelligencer may be used in 
bringing about a still more general participation 
in and a great extension of the work. Interchange 
of views will bring about a greater clearness as 
to our ideals and purposes as Friends concerned 
that our work be done in the most effective way; 
and that it be actually the advancement of our 
principles and not a mere drifting in the turmoil 
of present day humanitarian activity. 


We note in the Australian Friend the follow- 
ing action taken by the General Meeting: 

“We are thankful for the copy of a letter from 
the two New York Yearly Meetings of Friends 
held at New York City and Poughkeepsie respec- 
tively, and jointly addressed to London Yearly 
Meeting. We sympathize earnestly with the ob- 
jects which these Yearly Meetings have in view, 
and trust that their action in seeking to unite all 
the Yearly Meetings of Friends for common action 
in the cause of Peace may result in greatly 
strengthening the movement throughout the 
world.” 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF THE ADVANCE- 
MENT COMMITTEE. 

The following is a synopsis of the report pre- 
sented at the last monthly meeting of the General 
Conference Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles. It represents only part of 
the, labor which has engaged the attention of the 
committee, and which has been performed from 
the headquarters, 140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The report covers simply one month’s effort. 
During the month 202 personal letters were sent 
out from headquarters, dealing with various 
phases of the work. Three of them were in an- 
swer to inquiries from persons far removed from 
Friends, who wished to know something about 
our principles. These letters were followed by 
samples of our literature. One letter was in an- 
swer to one sent from New Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, to a business firm in this city. It was finally 
forwarded to our committee. It asked for in- 
formation concerning the early social practices of 
Friends. A four-page letter, referring to litera- 
ture, and containing information was sent. It 
brought the following reply: 

“Your kind letter of Nov. 27th was duly received and 
should have had earlier acknowledgment. I thank you 
very much for taking the time at such short notice to 
write me such a nice letter and for the information you 
gave me, which was just what I wanted. The two books you 
speak of we shall want to put in our Free Public Library 
in this town of which I have the honor to be President, 
and shall put them in the next list to be considered by 
our Book Committee and they will no doubt be ordered. 


“T read your letter before our Literature Club at our 


Social Evening which we designated a Quaker Evening, 
as all of the literary exercises were devoted to that sub- 


ject, each member of the Club (about thirty-five being 


present) giving some anecdote, historical reference or 
reading pertaining to the Society of Friends, not omitting 


readings from the Quaker Poet, Whittier, of course. Some 
of the ladies came dressed in Quaker costume and up to a 
certain time in the evening’s program we all conformed as 
nearly as we could with our present knowledge to the 
customs pertaining to the sect, using the sweet ‘thee’ and 
‘thou,’ and addressing each other by their first names, 
and I assure you the spirit of the occasion during this 


part of our program was sincere and not in jest. 


“T thank you very kindly for your courtesy and trouble.” 
Two letters answered in detail inquiries about 
how to organize a Young Friends’ Association, 
from two points in the West, where no previous 


association has been in existence. 


These are simply given as samples of what the 


office is trying to do. 


On the 14th of Twelfth month we began keep- 
ing account of the visitors to headquarters. From 
that time up to First month 3rd, we have received 
37 guests, most of whom came on matters con- 


nected with the Committee’s work. 
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On one First-day in the month nine meetings 
were visited, the visitors, in the main, not being 
our regular recognized ministers. In the per- 
formance of this service, thirteen Friends ren- 
dered assistance, most of them being young per- 
sons, and seven being Swarthmore College stu- 
dents. Reports of the conditions in these meet- 
ings were received, and considered at the monthly 
meeting of the Committee. 

During the month the secretary reported per- 
sonal service, involving two talks on English 
Friendly interests with lantern slides, the attend- 
ance of four First-day meetings, and two mid- 
week meetings for worship. He also attended a 
meeting for worship in the Opera House at Woods- 
town, N. J., the evening of First month 2nd; and 
in addition delivered addresses in Reading, Pa., 
and in the Unitarian Church, Germantown; an 
address on Temperance to the Central School stu- 
dents in Philadelphia, and attended his own 
monthly meeting in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Very much of the personal correspondence car- 
ried on from headquarters is in the way of an- 
swering inquiries for literature, in rendering as- 
sistance in Philanthropic and various other meet- 
ings, and by way of encouragement to those who 
are laboring for the principles and testimonies of 
the Society. 

The Committee has in consideration the prepa- 
ration of a biography of Elias Hicks that may be 
used for study by Whittier Reading Circles later 
on, and for general reading. It was reported that 
the data for this publication were being gathered, 
and that progress was made. Other matters in 
connection with the labors of the Committee were 
considered, and forwarded as seemed best. 





















































top article inside of the barrel. 


is about $1.50. 





to her. 









dishes or heavy cooking utensils. 


orphanage finds ready use for it. 


HOW TO SEND BARRELS TO LAING SCHOOL. 


In reply to the question I am often asked, “How 
can barrels be sent to Laing Industrial School?” 
I would say direct to Abby D. Munro, Laing In- 
dustrial School, Mt. Pleasant, S. C., care of George 
T. Laing, No. 30 North Third St., Philadelphia, 
with freight prepaid to him. A card with send- 
er’s name and address should be sewed on to a 


The cost of freight from Philadelphia to her 
This cost she pays irrespective 
of the worth of the barrel before it is delivered 
This of itself renders it advisable that 
worthless articles should not be sent, nor should 
the barrel be made heavy with magazines, broken 
Children’s 
clothing is particularly desirable, as her little 
By the sale of 
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the clothing contained in the barrels her family 


of sixteen otherwise destitute children is sup- 
ported. 

When committees or individuals pay the freight 
it is that much clear gain to her. 

Great care should be taken that all articles be 
entirely free from moths. Shoes, she says, can- 
not be too much worn to send, for if too old to 
be repaired, the leather helps to repair others, 
and these shoes are needed in the cobbling shop, 
as work for the boys. R. P. DECou. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL CENTER. 


Many of the persons who are interested in the 
work of settlements and neighborhood houses in 
Philadelphia are agreeably surprised to find that 
within a few years the work of this movement 
is being taken up, a portion at a time, by the Pub- 
lic School system. 

While some of the more earnest settlement 
workers have realized that the Public School is 
the logical social center, few, until recently, have 
looked for any very marked development toward 
that ideal within what might be termed the pres- 
ent generation. But the people are coming into 
their own. The Public Schools are provided by 
the people and the people should have the larg- 
est possible use of them. 

The Superintendent of the Public Schools in 
Philadelphia has said: “I approve of the schools 
being open for every decent purpose, excepting 
partisan politics and partisan religion.” Of 
course the Superintendent would wish to define 
the word decent, as he would not approve of danc- 
ing or card playing. But he would encourage 
the use of the schools for the general educational, 
cultural, amusement and social purposes of the 
communities in which they are located. Neigh- 
borhood work has been taken up, in an experi- 
mental way, in some sections, and the result has 
evidently proven satisfactory. 

The essential idea of the settlement plan of 
social service is that people from the more for- 
tunate ranks of life shall take up residence among 
the poor and shiftless, and seek to raise them 
by personal example and influence, and by improv- 
ing the conditions which surround them. 

This cardinal feature of the settlement plan 
may remain practically untouched, by the Pub- 
lic School, for a long while to come; but the clubs 
and evening classes for various purposes, the 
manual training, sewing and cooking instruction, 
the gymnasia and playgrounds, and even the vis- 
iting nurse, may soon be provided, as occasion 
may arise, in connection with some of the fine 
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new school houses which are being erected in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. 

The settlements and neighborhood houses will 
continue to have an important place—but it will 
be more in the line of administration of the best 
interests of the people in their communities. As 
organizations aloof from politics they should in- 
vestigate and ameliorate the condition of the poor, 
the unemployed, the dissolute, etc. They should 
see that just laws are enacted and enforced con- 
cerning such subjects as child-labor, compulsory 
education, housing and sanitation, amusements, 
recreation, proper literature, etc. The field for 
their effort and usefulness remains large, and as 
the co-operation of the Public School becomes 
closer the settlements and neighborhood houses 
will be relieved of the necessity for large invest- 
ments in buildings and the expense of their main- 
tenance, although administrative headquarters 
will continually be necessary. 

What has been said holds good for settlements 
in general, but the work of those which have the 
welfare of the colored people particularly in mind 
appears to have an additional call to service. 
These organizations seem necessary also as coun- 
selors for their people at the bar of public opin- 
ion, in behalf of common justice—and the appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule. ELLWooD HEACOCK. 


FISHING CREEK HALF YEARLY MEETING. 


[The Friend who kindly sends us this report writes us 
that Griffith John, who has reported the meetings for 
many years, was unable to be present. He has missed but 
one series of meetings since 1892, he and his brother Wil- 
liam coming a distance of twenty-five miles through all 
kinds of weather.] 

The semi-annual three-days’ series of meetings 
of Friends, held at Millville, Pa., the 22nd, 23rd 
and 24th of Twelfth month, was quite well at- 
tended for the busy Christmas season. Owing to 
sickness none were present from Roaring Creek 
Monthly Meeting, a condition that seldom, if ever, 
existed before, and was much regretted. Isaac 
Wilson and Chamless Buzby were very acceptable 
visiting Friends. Isaac was the principal speaker, 
others gave brief testimony. 

Gospel truth was so plainly and feelingly in- 
terpreted, that if all present did not receive 
strength and inspiration, it was no fault of the 
speaker. No attempt is here made to quote utter- 
ances, only to give a few general thoughts. 

The great joy and rejoicing that follows the 
return of the wanderer was referred to, and the 
greater continual joy of those who do not stray 
away, but always live in the Father’s house, was 
emphasized. 
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“Be of good cheer I have overcome the world,” 
has as great significance to-day as when spoken 
by Jesus to his disciples. 

Obeying the little impressions and calls to duty, 
cultivating cheerfulness, bearing trials and dis- 
appointments with patience and pleasure, yield- 
ing not to worry and discontent, believing we are 
capable of doing work for the Master, are sure 
helps to higher attainments. A desire to do and 
doing the best that we can in willing service is 
holy living. 

Following the star of light and guidance, and 
leaving the cares of the outward as did the shep- 
herds of old, we may find the Christ-child seek- 
ing shelter within our own souls. Not only 
through the service of the church may the call 
come, but amid the hurry and business of life, or 
even when pleasure’s allurements surround. That 
the Christ-spirit is abroad to-day is manifested 
through the ready response of human hearts and 
hands to the needs of the unfortunate, or depend- 
ent from various causes. 

It is serving the Lord to bring into abeyance 
the passions, propensities and possibilities of these 
bodies of ours, making them furnishings fit for 
the temple of God, “which temple ye are.” 

It is an individual work; the written and the 
spoken word, examples of fidelity and loyalty, 
many influences may stir anew and strengthen a 
desire for right living, but the decision must come 
from within. 

God never asks a service he does not enable us 
to give if we accept his proffered help. 

Each life exerts an influence on those around 
it, how important then that it be such as will ele- 
vate and not degrade, such as shall deserve the 
plaudit, “Well done,” and the entrusting of the 
“more.” 

More than usual interest was shown in the busi- 
ness session of the Monthly Meeting, in the wish 
that we be honest in our reports. 


Millville, Pa. S. J. K. 


A MACEDONIAN CALL. 

I have been much interested in the awakened 
interest for the advancement of the Principles of 
Friends, published from time to time in our church 
paper, and as there are a few of us still left in 
Morrow County that have never joined any other 
church, nor forgotten the sweet peace of other 
days when we could go to Meeting with those of 
like faith, I have wondered if we could not again 
be gathered together in the Spirit and Bond of 
Peace. There are a number of children in our 
schoo] district descendants of Friends mostly that 
are not regular attenders of Meeting anywhere, 
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or Sunday School, who I think could be gath- 
ered into a Meeting and First-day school if there 
were an effort made in that direction. 

There are some small farms in the neighbor- 
hood that can be bought very reasonably, I think, 
and I had wondered if there were not some young 
Friends that would like to invest in something 
of that kind and help in reclaiming the Heritage 
of Friendly worship. 

We live a little less than two miles from Card- 
ington, five miles from Mt. Gilead, three miles 
from Fulton, on the T. 0. C. R. R. None of these 
are large places, but good business places, because 
of the good farming land around them. We have 
rural mail and telephone service. 

I have been moved to write this in the interest 
of the advancement of our principles, and if you 
can make mention of the facts in the Intelligencer, 
and any Friends are interested and wish to know 
more about the situation, come and see. What 
few Friends there are left of us are members of 
Green Plain Meeting, which is sixty or seventy 
miles away in Clark County. 


Cardington, O. WILLIS T. KEESE. 


WOODBROOKERYS’ MEETING IN GERMAN- 
TOWN. 

On the second of First month, the Woodbrook- 
ers in America held their second “T. I. O.” for 
the year 1909-10, perhaps the most interesting 
one that the members have been privileged to en- 
joy since the foundation of the Society. The 
number of Woodbrookers in America has now 
reached forty-seven, and this increase in num- 
bers is accompanied by an increase in activity 
and scope, as was plainly shown at the meeting 
on the second. The Germantown members had 
invited the Society to come to their meetings, of 
both branches,—in the morning the Woodbrooke 
members of Coulter Street Meeting visiting 
Schoolhouse Lane Meeting and First-day school 
and vice versa—interchanging as it were. In the 
afternoon, at three o’clock, twenty-four Wood- 
brookers gathered before the cheerful fire of 
Schoolhouse Lane Meeting and spent the time in 
reading, listening to, and discussing addresses by 
different persons. 

George Walton of George School, the chair- 
man for the afternoon, opened the meeting by a 
few remarks and reading a letter from Amos 
Peaslee in which the latter suggested what Wood- 
brooke should stand for in America. This was 
the keynote of the afternoon, and the remarks 
which followed by Lydia Lewis, Eleanor Wood, 
Edith Winder and Rufus Jones were all upon 
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this theme. The value and extent of Individual 
Influence; the culture that comes from a freedom 
of thought and speech such as may be found in 
Group Meetings, the return to the primitive meet- 
ings of the early Friends; the promotion of a liv- 
ing Quakerism, not the externalities, but the 
spirit of Quakerism, were but a few of the many 
ideas touched upon. How may the many half- 
interested members of our Society, who see in 
Quakerism a dormant ideal, be brought into 
active realization that this ideal can only be 
quickened and vitalized by first individual and 
then collective effort? That is the burning ques- 
tion which interests Woodbrookers. Perhaps the 
answer to this lies in the suggestion of Eleanor 
Wood, that there must be an increase of Meeting 
activities outside the First-day morning devotion, 
the First-day school, the Friends’ Associations, 
the fireside gatherings of congenial spirits, the 
visiting of other bodies and the joining in with 
every effort for good exerted by any body of peo- 
ple, Friends, Episcopalians or otherwise. 

Rufus Jones spoke of the four weeks’ Summer 
School to be held at Haverford, this year, begin- 
ning the middle of Sixth month, which he hoped 
all Woodbrookers and Friends from both branches 
would join in making successful. A letter to 


the Society from the Holland Woodbrookers, pre- 
pared at their meeting in Amsterdam on the sev- 
enteenth of Twelfth month, was read and much 
appreciated. A committee was appointed to an- 
swer this letter and also to write to our Norweg- 


ian brethren. Messages of encouragement from 
the Woodbrooke Extension Committee and a let- 
ter from Mrs. B. Braithwaite were read. These 
interchanges of cordialities between the different 
nationalities of Friends are like gleams of hope 
that the future will see all Friends united in 
thought and purpose. 

Towards evening the Society tramped over to 
Hannah Cadbury’s for supper, and there a most 
agreeable festival time awaited us. After sup- 
per the evening was spent in another quiet and 
cosy “‘T. I. O.,’’ ending with a few minutes’ de- 
votional and prayer. At nine o’clock the mem- 
bers left for their various homes. We wish that 
all the readers of this paper might go to Wood- 
brooke some day, if for no other reason than to 
enjoy our “T. I. O.’s” when they come back. 

ARTHUR EDWIN BYE, Secretary. 


In Appleton’s Magazine, Harold Boree states 
that the amount expended in the single year 1907 
for military and naval purposes and pensions, ex- 
cluding interest on the war debt, was for the four 
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nations, the United States, Great Britain, Russia 
and Germany, $1,000,184,000,000, this country 
leading them with an expenditure of $359,000,000. 
In this connection it may be noticed that our ex- 
penditures in 1907 of $359,000,000 have been fol- 
lowed by appropriations for the coming year of 
$409,000,000, an increase in three years of $50,- 
000,000. They were also more than thirty-seven 
times as much as the expenditures for the army 
and navy during the entire eight years of George 
Washington’s administration—Justice David J. 
Brewer. 


JEANES TRUSTEES MEET. 
[From the Tuskegee Student.] 

Two meetings of the members of the board of 
trustees of the Jeanes Fund for the extension of 
rural Negro schools were held in Washington yes- 
terday [Twelfth month 16th, 1909], one being at 
the White House, President Taft being a member 
of the board, and the other at the District build- 
ing, in Commissioner Macfarland’s office. The 
meeting in the District building was to discuss 
a few preliminaries before the board should meet 
with the President. 

The Jeanes Fund amounts to a million of dol- 
lars, which was left by Miss Anna T. Jeanes, of 
Philadelphia, to encourage the movement for the 
education of Negro children in the thinly popu- 
lated country districts of the South. Some dis- 
cussion occurred yesterday relative to asking fed- 
eral aid for the extension of the movement, as it 
was pointed out that even a million dollars would 
be inadequate when it has to cover the large area 
of the Southern States. 

At the White House it was decided that one 
hundred and fifty-two teachers should be em- 
ployed this coming year, this force to be divided 
into extension workers, supervisors and organiz- 
ers. It is proposed to include in the field of activ- 
ity one thousand six hundred schools and one hun- 
dred and thirty-two colleges during the coming 
year. 

The board reported yesterday that the organiza- 
tion had been perfected to such an extent that 
all that is needed to extend the work is more 
money. The work of the teachers and organiz- 
ers is to arouse a spirit of self-help among the 
colored students of the South. 

They aim to lengthen the school terms, and to 
introduce some industrial features into the course 
of studies. In the near future the controllers of 
the fund hope to introduce ideas on home sanita- 
tion in the rural districts. 
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The board of trustees, most of whom met with 
President Taft yesterday, is composed of Andrew 
Carnegie, Dr. Booker T. Washington, George Fos- 
ter Peabody, Robert C. Ogden, Belton Gilreath of 
Birmingham, Chancellor Barrow of the Univers- 
ity of Georgia, Dr. Frissell of Hampton, George 
McAnaney, borough president of Manhattan, 
James H. Dillard of New Orleans, Bishop Grant 
of Kansas, Dr. S. C. Mitchell of Columbia, S. C., 
J. C. Napier of Nashville, Walter H. Page, editor 
of World’s Work; Major R. R. Moton of Hampton, 
Va., R. L. Smith of Paris, Tex., and Dr. Talcott 
Williams of Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—Harrisburg Friends held 
their regular business and literary meeting at 
their room, 119 South Second Street, on Fourth- 
day evening, First month 5th. It was decided to 
ask all interested in forming a Bible class to meet 
in our room at ten o’clock a. m., First-day, First 
month 16th. It is hoped to have a half-hour class 
for religious study before meeting each First-day. 

The literary exercises consisted of readings ap- 
propriate to the New Year, by Walter G. Hea- 
cock, Rhoda S. Chambers and Edith E. Mulford; 
a letter from Thomas J. Edge relative to the lo- 
cation of Moses’ grave, and a recitation by Geo. 
R. Chambers, suggested by the letter. 

On Eleventh month 28th we had a most accept- 
able visit from John Dillingham and wife. Al- 
though we now have regular First-day meetings 
we want all Friends to understand we are glad 
at any time to call special meetings, if it suits 
them better to visit us at another time in the 
week. F. L. MULFORD, Secretary. 


PASADENA, CAL.—The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met Fourth-day evening, Twelfth month 
22nd, 1909, at the Meeting House, 520 E. Orange 
Grove Avenue. Although a rainy evening, twenty- 


six were present. The following were appointed 
to serve for the coming year: Ella M. Hunt, 
president; Mary Emma Yeo, secretary; Anna 
Walter Speakman, Elizabeth W. Hunt and Sarah 
Griest, with the president and secretary, are the 
executive committee. 

Samuel D. Yeo gave selections from Chapter 
14 in the Story of Quakerism, Penn’s founding 
of Pennsylvania. Frances K. Walter read the 
farewell letters of Penn to his wife and children 
when he came to America and his letters to Han- 
nah before their marriage. The originals of these 
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are in the Historical Library in Philadelphia. 
George Yarnall gave some reminiscences of the 
state we all love, “Pennsylvania.” Anna Walter 
Speakman read from our own poet, J. Russell 
Hayes, “The Brandywine.” Levi Taylor gave an 
interesting description of his visit to Jordan’s 
Meeting House in England. William Penrose told 
us he did not come from Pennsylvania, but his 
great grandfather came over with William Penn. 
Although all the members have not lived in 
Pennsylvania, yet there exist strong ties to that 
state, especially in that we belong to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. The subject of the evening was 
Pennsylvania and we had invited our Friends of 
the Galena Meeting to enjoy the evening with 
us. After sentiments the meeting adjourned. 
ANNA K. DUNCAN, Secretary. 


RISING SUN, Mp.—Young Friends’ Association, 
held First month 2nd, 1910, was addressed 
by Charles Alexander, of Boston, who gave, in 
a well-delivered, forceful address, the present 
condition of the negro in the United States. After 
quoting some of the worst things that have been 
written against the negro, he told of the posses- 
sions of the industrious ones and the large num- 
ber of doctors, lawyers, inventors and literary 
men among them. Proof of the possibilities of 
the race was given and his appreciation of the 
beautiful in expression was shown by the reci- 
tation of his own poem, “It Matters Little.” Al- 
though we had read this poem in The Friends’ 
Intelligencer, its beauty was not fully appreciated 
until we heard it thus feelingly delivered. 

EDNA P. BUFFINGTON, Sec. 


WILMINGTON, DeEL.—Our first regular fall 
meeting was held at the home of William P. and 
Emma C. Bancroft on Sixth-day evening, Elev- 
enth month 12th, 1909, with an attendance of 75. 
Our new president, Helen Mary Bye, gave a 
resumé of the plans for the coming year. This 
year the hostess, with the committee whom she 
selects, arranges for the entertainment. Dele- 
gates were appointed to attend the General Con- 
ference at Moorestown. The treasurer, Edna N. 
Taylor, made a report. At the close of the busi- 
ness meeting “Friends, old and new” were intro- 
duced, this being an original game of imperson- 
ating and guessing names of prominent Friends. 

In Twelfth month our Association met at the 
home of our vice-president, Lindley C. Kent. 
George B. Miller gave an interesting account of 
the Moorestown Conference. Answers to the 
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questions from the Committee for Advancement 
of Friends’ Associations were read and approved 
and after some discussion ordered to be forwarded 
to Frederic P. Suplee, chairman. Announcement 
was made of a Christmas entertainment to be held 
in Friends’ School Gymnasium on Fifth-day even- 
ing, Twelfth month 23d, for the First-day school 
children and others interested. The remainder of 


the evening was devoted to a Musicale and social 
Mary G. MILLER, Secretary. 


intercourse. 


JANUARY. 


Though snow and frost may freeze the air, 
What does the country-dweller care? 
His horses, sheep and cattle all 
Are warmly housed in pen and stall, 
His horses fatten night and morn 
On plenteous store of yellow corn, 
His portly steers and patient cows 
Are fed from out the well-filled mows, 
Now is the time for cheer and fun 
Before the new year work’s begun; 
So now we hear the sound of bells,— 
Of sleighing-time their music tells, 
As people visit far and wide 
Their friends around the countryside, 
And then when they begin to tire 
Of visiting,—beside the fire 
The families sit and share their cheer 
And talk about the coming year. 

In the Farm Calendar. J. RUSSELL HAYES. 


BIRTHS. 


CHALFANT.—In Wayne, Pa., Twelfth month, 1909, to 
Thomas M. and Gertrude E. Chalfant, a son, who is 
named John Marshall Chalfant. 

ENGLE.—In Philadelphia, First month 6th, 1910, to 
Robert F. and Sarah Atkinson Engle, a son, who is named 
Robert F. Engle, Jr. 

FUSSELL.—At Media, Pa., on Twelfth month 16th, 
1909, to Lewis and Margaret L. Fussell, a son, whose name 
is Lewis Fussell, Jr. 

LIVEZEY.—At Norristown, Pa., on Twelfth month 
29th, 1909, to Thomas J. and Mabel Z. Livezey, a son 
named T. Ellwood Livezey. 

SIMPSON.—At Norristown, Pa., First month 4th, 1910, 
to Charles and Annie Brooke Simpson, a daughter, who is 
named Margaret Eyre Simpson. 

SMEDLEY.—In Philadelphia, on Twelfth month Ist, 
1910, to Arthur C. and Golda Brown Smedley, a daughter, 
who is named Katherine. 


MARRIAGES. 
TYLER—HAINES.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Alvin and Mary J. Haines, near Norristown, Pa., Eleventh 
month 27th, 1909, at 12 o’clock, noon, under the care of 
Abington Monthly Meeting of Friends, William Fogg 
Tyler, son of John and Lucy H. Tyler, of Salem, N. J., 
and Lydia Lippincott Haines. 
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DEATHS. 

BLACKBURN.—At his home, in Fishertown, Bedford 
County, Pa., on New Year’s Day, Hiram Blackburn, in his 
85th year. He was a life-long and valued member of Dun- 
nings Creek Monthly Meeting and for many years an 
Elder therein. He was born 16th of Second month, 1825, 
within a short distance of his late residence, and spent 
all his life near the place of his birth. He was industrious 
in habits, successful in business, and clean in character. 
Farming and surveying were the avocations of his life, 
both of which seemed well calculated to develop the dis- 
cerning reason and sound judgment of which he was pos- 
sessed. His faithfulness in attendance of meeting and 
First-day school, and his activity in all lines of religious duty 
comprise a record that but few have ever surpassed. His 
frequent attendance of Yearly Meetings and other re- 
ligious gatherings, afforded him a wide acquaintance with 
Friends generally, and those who have visited Dunnings 
Creek during the last fifty years, will bear testimony as 
to the hospitality of his home. His funeral on Third-day, 
the 4th, was from the meeting house and was largely at- 
tended. Joel Borton, an intimate friend of the deceased, 
was present and spoke most fittingly. His wife and seven 
children survive. 

COOK.—Ellis W. Cook, son of Jesse and Ruth (Mc- 
Millan) Cook, a birthright member of Menallen Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, after an illness of several years, died 
First month 3rd, 1910, aged 63 years, at his residence, 
near Bendersville Station (Aspers P. O.), Adams County, 
Pa., and was buried on the 6th instant beside his wife 
in Friends’ graveyard at Menallen Meeting House, near 
Flora Dale, Adams County. He was born Seventh month 
22nd, 1846, on the family homestead, Cook’s Mill, about 
a mile north of Bendersville. His wife, Martha, daugh- 
ter of Samuel and Julia (Kirk) Harris, died in 1895. He 
leaves four children: Melvin J., Arthur E., Lola M. and 
Eva Cook. 

Receiving his education at Millersville State Normal 
School, Pennsylvania, he taught in the schools of Benders- 
ville and neighborhood for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury and following in the steps of his deceased brother, J. 
Kersey Cook, occupied a prominent and influential station 
in the educational activities of the community and of the 
county, frequently appearing as a speaker in the teachers’ 
institutes. Nothing pleased him more than to have his 
relatives and friends around him, and his genial and un- 
ending flow of humor and anecdote made him a delightful 
host. 

LOVEGROVE.—At the residence of her son-in-law, 
George C. Lower, New Egypt, N. J., on the 23rd of 
Twelfth month, 1909, Jane Gawthrop, widow of Thomas 
Judge Lovegrove. Services at her late residence on First- 
day, the 26th. Interment at Central Laurel Hill, Phila- 
delphia, on Third-day. A member of Philadelphia Meet- 
ing. 

MITCHELL.—On First month 9th, 1910, at her home, 
in Hatboro, Pa., Beulah Lippincott, wife of J. Howard 
Mitchell, passed to her long rest. She was in her 73rd 
year and the daughter of the late George E. Lippincott 
and Jane Quimby. 

Only a few short months ago she celebrated her fiftieth 
wedding anniversary with her husband and family about 
her, and the kind wishes of their many friends, whom her 
illness prevented having more closely about her, she hav- 
ing been an invalid since Ninth month. 

In the intervals of freedom from pain, she took an in- 
terest in the little affairs of the sick room and the doings 
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of her family, until toward the end, when she dropped 
into unconsciousness and as comfortingly as a little child, 
slept herself into eternity and peace everlasting. 


PYLE.—At his home, in West Grove, Pa., Twelfth 
month 29th, 1909, Joseph Pyle, at the age of 73 years. In 
the passing on of this dear friend to his eternal home, we 
ean truly say, “He rests from his labor, and his works do 
follow him.” 

The greatest legacy one can leave to the world is the 
influence of a good, noble, well-spent life. Such was 
his. In the home, in the meeting and in the neighbor- 
hood there is left a void that will be long felt. 

Blest with a cheerful Christian spirit, he bore his long 
illness with patience and resignation, when the summons 
came he was ready to depart and be with God. The large 
gathering of sorrowing friends, and the many testimonies 
borne on the day of his funeral, gave evidence of the 
high esteem in which he was held. A. 

ROWLETT.—In Norristown, Pa., Twelfth month 14th, 
1909, at the home of Mary E. Livezey, Martha M. Rowlett, 
a member of Byberry Meeting, where she was interred 
the following Sixth-day in the presence of many sorrow- 
ing relatives and friends. 

Isaac Wilson, Margaret Howard and Joseph T. Walton 
were comforting; spoke feelingly of the kindly nature of 
our friend, who was so dearly loved by all who knew her. 
Her exemplary habits, sunshiny nature and pleasing 
countenance were an inspiration to those who were blessed 
with the privilege of her companionship. 

The cloud of discontent did not hover around this dear 
one; she ever accepted her lot with the grace that is born 
of that faith which teaches there is some good in every- 
thing, and no situation so bad that it cannot be alleviated. 
She held fast to the profession of our faith without wav- 
ering, ever trying to perform her duties in every respect 
to those about her. In the sick chamber where her lot 
was often cast she failed not, and her memory will ever 
be a precious legacy to her bereaved family and friends. 
We feel that a beautiful life has closed here and earth’s 
sorrows and pains have been exchanged for the rest and 
joy of the Eternal life. ee Te 


































NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A Conference, under the care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor, will be held 
in Wilmington, Del., First month 16th, at 2.30 o’clock. 
The meeting will be addressed by J. Barnard Walton, of 
New York. He will tell of the work of the East Side 
Settlement in which he has for several years been en- 
gaged, and also of the progressive move which Friends 
there are now making in this same line of work. 

Edward A. Pennock, of Chatham, Pa., expects to visit 
Wilmington Meeting, at 11 a. m., on the same day. 



























PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

In addition to the report already published of this meet- 
ing, we extract the following from a personal letter: 

“After the business of the meeting was transacted the 
difference between the Inner Light and conscience was 
considered. Several spoke, making it clear that there is 
a difference, though one Friend could not see but they 
were one and the same. We had a very interesting George 
Fox program for the First-day School Conference. The 
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one paper was on Fox’s Mission,—another sent by mail 
failed to arrive. We had quotations from Fox’s writings, 
a reading on ‘Immediate Revelation,’ and one on the 
‘Friendly Pilgrimage’ Henry W. Wilbur made to Swarth- 
more Hall. 

“The rest of the program was as follows: Scripture read- 
ing, lst Chapter of James; Music, Elizabeth Lloyd’s ‘Song 
of the Twentieth Century’; recitations, Whittier’s ‘Quaker 
of the Olden Time,’ and ‘First-day Thoughts’; song, ‘Sweet 
Peace the Gift of God’s Love’; recitation by two little 
girls, ‘Who are these people, Friends by name?’ published 
in Friends’ Intelligencer, Tenth month 16th, 1909; recita- 
tion, ‘My Grandma,’ by a little girl five years old; reading 
from Illinois Discipline, defining the distinctive principles 
of Friends. 

“The few young people we had with us that stormy 
day helped out finely with our program. There is still 
a little life among us in Iowa.” 
















GETTING WORK FOR WOMEN. 


The Central Employment Association was organized 
Twelfth month, 1857, for the purpose of giving employ- 
ment in sewing to needy women during the winter months. 
Our funds are low, and many women begging for work. 
Will you not help us by sending donations of money or 
material to 17th Street and Girard Avenue (Friends’ Meet- 
ing House), on Sixth-day afternoon, First month 21st, 
where, from 3 to 5 p. m., the members of the Association 
will be in attendance. ELIZABETH Y. WEBB, Treasurer. 

1715 N. 19th St. 









SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


College work was resumed after the Christmas holidays 
on Fourth-day, First month 5th. 

On First-day, the 9th, Mary Travilla attended meeting, 
and spoke in her customarily earnest manner, she im- 
pressed upon us all the need of greater faith and hope in 
the coming year. 

The class games of basket-ball will be played off dif- 
ferently this year than heretofore. Two games will be 
played every Second-day afternoon until the series is 
finished. No one playing on the ’varsity team the previous 
week will be eligible for the class teams. Temporary class 
captains have been elected and permanent ones will be as 
soon as the teams are decided. The six men now at the 
training table for the first games of the season to be 
played this week are Moore, Geig, Sproul, Gilchrist, Bough- 
ton and Smith. 

The evening of Sixth-day, First month 7th, was taken 
up by the reports of Swarthmore’s delegates to the session 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, held at Rochester 
during the holidays. Anna Campbell, 10, gave a short 
history of the movement, with some of its aims and pur- 
poses. John White, 10, gave statistics which showed its 
progress and the vast amount of good that has already 
been done. Then Raymond Denworth, ’11, gave the gist 
of principal speeches and told of some of the speakers. 
Hannah Clothier Hull was the last speaker, and she em- 
phasized the inspiration and uplift that filled one to over- 
flowing at the sight of five thousand delegates from the 
colleges of North America and Canada, who were so earn- 
estly “working for the Kingdom.” The meeting closed 
with an impressive silence. 


FRIENDS’ 





CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 


Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 


m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles- Washington car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the College Club Rooms, Woman’s Ex- 
change Building, 300 Oliver Ave., ev- 
ery First-day at1ll a.m. Adult School 
before meeting. 


FIRST MONTH 15TH (7TH-DAY). 


—The Sub-Committee on Temper- 
ance and Tobacco of the Committee 
on Philanthropic Labor of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in Room No. 1, 15th and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia, at 11 a. m. The 
Sub-Committees will meet as follows: 
Educational and Publication Commit- 
tee at 9.30 a. m. in Room No. 1. Leg- 
islation Committee 10.30 a. m. in Room 
No. 1. 


FIRST MONTH 16TH (1ST DAY). 
—Fallowfield, Pa., 

Association, at 

Hampton. 

—At Frankford (Unity and Waln 
Streets), conference under care of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, at 3 
p. m. Joel Borton will speak on 
Local Option. 


Young Friends’ 
home of Howard 


—Norristown, Pa., Friends’ Asso- 


ciation. 

—Conference at Wilmington, Del., 
2.30 p. m., under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic 
Committee. J. Barnard Walton, of 
New York, will talk on East Side Set- 
tlement Work. 

—Wilmington Meeting (Del.) visit- 
ed by Edward A. Pennock of Chatham, 
Pa., at 11 a. m. 

—At Race St., Phila., after-meeting 
conference at 11.45 a. m.; “Post 
Exilic Judaism,” discussion introduced 
by Mary H. Whitson. Meeting for 
worship at 10.30 a. m., attended by 
Elizabeth Lloyd. 

—In Toronto, Can., at Forum Hall, 
Yonge St., at 3 p. m. meeting for 
worship; at 3.30, Friends’ Association, 
A. E. S. Smythe will introduce dis- 
cussion on “Personal Development.” 


—At Girard Ave., Phila., at 9.45 
a. m., Junior Conference, “Testimon- 














YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 


Single Rooms or Suites. 


Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 
25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila 
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| Waterford, Va. 


| 4th and Green Sts., 


[First month 15, 1910 


ies of the Society—Amusements and 


| Gambling.” 
| FIRST MONTH 17TH (2ND-DAY). 


—Fairfax Quarterly Meeting at 
Isaac Wilson expects 
to attend and will also be present at 


| the meetings on First-day. 


| FIRST MONTH 19TH (4TH-DAY). 


—Philadelphia Monthly Meeting at 


| 15th and Race Sts., at 7.30 p. m. 
| FIRST MONTH 20TH (5TH-DAY). 


—Green Street Monthly Meeting at 
Philadelphia, at 
7.30 p. m. 


| FIRST MONTH 22ND (7TH-DAY). 


—Mansfield, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Association, at the home of G. Frank 


| Harvey. 


FIRST MONTH 28RD (1ST-DAY). 


—Isaac Wilson expects to attend 
meeting at Sandy Spring, Md. 


From Arctic to Tropics 
in Ten Minutes 


No oil heater has a higher 
efficiency or greater heating 
power than the 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


With it you can go from the 
cold of the Arctic to the warmth 
of the Tropics in 10 minutes. 


The new 


Automatic Smokeless Device 


prevents smoking. 


There is no possible question about it. 


This means greater heat-power, a more rapid diffusion of heat 
and a sure conversion of all the heat-energy in the oil. 

In a cold room, light the heater and in 10 minutes you'll have a 
glowing heat that carries full content. 

Turn the wick up as high as it will go—no smoke—no odor. 

In everything that appeals to the provident and the fastidious, the 
Perfection Oil Heater, with its new automatic smokeless device, de- 


cisively leads. Finished in } 
Every Dealer Everywhere. 


Nickel or Japan in various styles. 
If Not At Yours, Write for Descriptive Circular 


to the Nearest Agency ef the 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 





